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. . . Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, addressed the Patria Club of New 
York City on the evening of December 11th on the sub- 
ject of international arbitration. A committee of five 
members of the Club was appointed to promote the ne- 
gotiation and ratification of a treaty of arbitration with 
Great Britain. 

... It is reported from "Washington that considerable 
opposition to great appropriations for naval construction 
has developed among influential members of both the 
Senate and the House. 

. . . The two big battleships, " Libertad " and " Consti- 
tucion," put on the market last year by Chili, because of 
her convention with the Argentine Republic, have at last 
been sold. There have been rumors that they were 
going to Japan or to Russia, but it seems that at last 
England has bought them, and paid nine millions of dol- 
lars for them. Poor England ! What an endless bur- 
den of the seas' she is heaping upon herself ! She will 
learn better some day, and then have an immense pile of 
old junk on her hands. 

. . . According to the annual report of the Secretary of 
War just submitted to the President, the army expendi- 
tures for the year which ends next June will have been 
$121,917,345.21. The estimates for the year ending 
June 30, 1905, are $125,929,393.46. 

. . . Mr. Urbain Gohier, the author of "L'Armee 
contre la Nation," whose severe criticisms of the conduct 
of military officials has from time to time aroused much 
excitement in France, has, after trial, been again ac- 
quitted. The cause of his last arrest was his written 
assertion, " The military calling is a school of cowardice," 
in proof of which he had given specific illustrations. His 
acquittal seems to be proof that the French are growing 
tired of the tyranny as well as of the brutalities of the 
army. 

. . . The Executive Committee of the National Arbi- 
tration Conference held at Washington in April, 1896, 
through which arrangements have been made for hold- 
ing another great national conference at the capital the 
12th of this month, to promote an Anglo-American arbi- 
tration treaty, consists of the following persons: Hon. 
John W. Foster, of Washington; George L. Rives, of 
New York ; Prof. John B. Moore, of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; John Crosby Brown, of New York ; Carl 
Schurz, L. T. Chamberlain, of New York ; James B. 
Angell, President of the University of Michigan, and 
Thomas Nelson Page. 

. . . Sunday, December 20, was the centennial of the 
formal transfer of the Louisiana territory from France 
to the United States. The anniversary was celebrated 
in Louisiana with much pomp and enthusiasm. 

. . . The thirty-seventh anniversary of the Pennsylva- 
nia Peace Society was held at Philadelphia on the 8th of 
December. A series of seven resolutions was voted, 
among which was one protesting against great naval in- 
crease in this country, and another favoring a regular 
international congress to meet at stated periods, to con- 
sider ail questions of general international interest. 



. . . Dr. E. B. Andrews, Chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska, gave the address at the Delta Upsilon Con- 
vention in New York recently. Among other things he 
said : "I do not regard imperialism in itself as savage ; 
but the imperialism which views inferior races as our 
legitimate prey certainly is so." 

. . . Lieutenant Bilse has been sentenced to six months 
imprisonment and dismissal from the German army for 
writing a novel, " In a little Garrison Town," in which 
the vices of German offices were exposed. The book 
has been suppressed by order of the government, and 
many officers are said to be ready to challenge Bilse to 
duels as soon as he is out of prison. 

. . . The Nobel Peace Prize Committee of the Nor- 
wegian parliament announces that the next award of the 
prize will be on the 10th of December this year (1904). 
All proposals of candidates must be made to the Com- 
mittee by the first of February. Persons who may 
propose candidates are : (a) Members of the Nobel 
Committee of the Norwegian parliament; (b) Members 
of Parliament and Members of Government of the dif- 
ferent states; (c) Members of the Interparliamentary 
Council ; (d) Members of the Commission of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau ; (e) Members of the Institute of 
International Law ; (/") University professors of Political 
Science and of Law, of History, and of Philosophy; 
and (g) persons who have received the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

... In his annual report, made public on the 4th of 
December, the Secretary of the Navy strongly advises 
the creation of a general naval staff like that recently 
created for the army; recommends the establishment of 
a naval base in the Philippines; that the maritime 
powers adopt some system of doing away with derelicts 
in the ocean ; that commandants at remote naval stations 
be authorized to convene general courts-martial ; that 
some simple system of civil government be provided for 
Tutuila and Guam; and the continued upbuilding of 
the na»y by the annual authorization of new vessels. 
The effective force of the navy was increased during 
the fiscal year by 25 vessels; that is, 1 battleship, 4 
harbor defense monitors, 1 torpedo boat, 12 torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and 7 submarine boats. 



Violation of International Treaties 

and International Law : 1 he 

Case of Panama. 

Treaties are the highest form of positive obligation 
which nations can take upon themselves toward other 
nations. Only when these treaties run clearly contrary 
to the common law of equity and justice, which is uni- 
versally recognized among civilized peoples as putting 
the nations under the highest moral obligations, do they 
cease to be of binding force. When they run with this 
common law, as they are usually supposed to do, they are 
of the most sacred character. No greater dishonor, 
therefore, can come upon a government than that in- 
curred by the deliberate violation of its treaty obligations. 

One of the most serious aspects of the recent action of 
our government in the matter of the Panama revolt was 
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what has been considered by many able and patriotic cit- 
izens, and by a number of the best home and foreign 
journals, the clear violation thereby of the nation's treaty 
obligations toward the republic of Colombia. 

The thirty-fifth article of the treaty of 1846. with New 
Granada has always been considered binding between our 
country and Colombia (New Granada's successor) up to 
the moment when the recent Panama revolution took 
place. Then, after a period of fifty-seven years, those 
parts of it relating to Panama were suddenly considered 
by our government as no longer of any binding force, 
though no correspondence whatever on the subject had 
taken place between the governments of Washington and 
Bogota. The Colombian government was given no op- 
portunity to ask or to make explanations. It was as 
completely ignored as if it had never had any existence. 

The clauses of the treaty brought into question are 
found in Article XXXV., and are as follows : 

" And in order to secure to themselves the tranquil and con- 
stant enjoyment of these advantages, and as a special compen- 
sation for said advantages and for the favors they have acquired 
by the fourth, fifth and sixth articles of this treaty, the United 
States guarantee, positively and efficaciously, to New Granada, 
by the present stipulation, the perfect neutrality of the before- 
mentioned isthmus, with the view that the free transit from 
the one to the other sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed 
in any future time while this treaty exists; and, in consequence, 
the United States also guarantee, in the same manner, the rights 
of sovereignty and property which New Granada has and pos- 
sesses over the said territory. 

"If any one or more of the citizens of either party shall 
infringe any of the articles of this treaty, such citizens shall 
be held personally responsible for the same, and the harmony 
and good correspondence between the nations shall not be 
interrupted thereby; each party engaging in no way to protect 
the offender or sanction such violation. 

" If, unfortunately, any of the articles contained in this treaty 
should be violated or infringed in any way whatever, it is ex- 
pressly stipulated that neither of the two contracting parties 
shall ordain or authorize any acts of reprisal, nor shall declare 
war against the other on complaints of injuries or damages, 
until the said party considering itself offended shall have laid 
before the other a statement of such injuries or damages, 
verified by competent proofs, demanding justice and satisfac- 
tion, and the same shall have been denied, in violation of the 
laws and of international right. 

" Any special or remarkable advantages that one or the 
other power may enjoy from the foregoing stipulation are and 
ought to be always understood in virtue and as in compensa- 
tion of the obligations they have just contracted, and which 
have been specified in the first number of this article." 

On the face of it, the action of the United States seems 
to be a clear violation of both the spirit and the letter of 
these clauses. Our government, in defense of its course, 
puts forward the contention that the guarantee of the 
rights of sovereignty and property here made was meant 
to apply only to the defense of Colombian integrity 
against the aggression of foreign powers. This construc- 
tion of the guarantee is certainly not that given by the 
government in former years. President Cleveland only 
eighteen years ago, in December, 1885, said in reference 
to our obligations to Colombia [Italics here and else- 
where ours] : 

" Emergencies growing out of civil war in the United 
States of Colombia demanded of the government, at the 
beginning of this administration, the employment of 
armed forces to fulfill its guaranties under the thirty-fifth 
article of the treaty of 1846, in order to keep the transit 
open across the Isthmus of Panama. Desirous of exer- 



cising only the powers expressly reserved to us by the 
treaty, and mindful of the rights of Colombia, the 
forces sent to the Isthmus were instructed to confine 
their action to ' positively and efficaciously ' preserving 
the transit and its accessories from being ' interrupted or 
embarrassed.' The execution of this delicate and re- 
sponsible task necessarily involved police control where 
the local authority was temporarily powerless, but always 
in aid of the sovereignty of Colombia. The prompt 
and successful fulfillment of its duty by this government 
was highly appreciated by the government of Colombia, 
and has been followed by expressions of satisfaction. 
High praise is due to the officers and men engaged in 
this service. The restoration of peace on the Isthmus 
by the reestablishment of the constituted government 
there being thus accomplished, the forces of the United 
States were withdrawn." 

From this utterance it is evident that President 
Cleveland understood that the guarantee of the rights 
of sovereignty and property covered the case of civil 
dissensions and revolutions as well as that of aggression 
from foreign powers. This was clearly the opinion of 
all those of his predecessors in the presidency who had 
occasion to express themselves on the subject. In 1847 
President Polk, in the message which he sent to the 
Senate in transmitting the treaty to that body, said : 

" New Granada proposes to guarantee to the govern- 
ment and the citizens of the United States the right of 
passage across the Isthmus of Panama, over the natural 
roads and over any canal or railroad which may be con- 
structed to unite the two seas, on condition that the 
United States shall make a similar guarantee to New 
Granada of the neutrality of this portion of her territory 
and her sovereignty over the same. 

" The guarantee of the sovereignty of New Granada 
over the Isthmus is a very natural consequence of the 
guarantee of its neutrality, and there does not seem to 
be any other practicable mode of securing the neutrality 
of this territory. New Granada would not consent to 
yield up this province in order that it might become a 
neutral state, and, if she should, it is not sufficiently 
populous or wealthy to establish and maintain an inde- 
pendent sovereignty." 

Zachary Taylor, in his message of December 4, 1849, 
declared that the treaty sent to the Senate by his prede- 
cessor "guarantees the perfect neutrality of the Isthmus 
and the rights of sovereignty and property of New Gran- 
ada over that territory." In a message of March 19, 1850, 
he said : " The treaty negotiated with New Granada on 
the 12th day of December, 1846, did not guarantee the 
sovereignty of New Granada on the whole of her terri- 
tory, but only over the single province of the Isthmus of 
Panama." He further declares that the treaty of 1846 
contained the principles which guided him in his negoti- 
ations with Nicaragua for a canal through her territory. 

In the same sense are the utterances of President Bu- 
chanan in 1857, and again in 1860 : 

"Under our treaty with New Granada, of December 
12, 1846, we are bound to guarantee the neutrality of the 
Isthmus of Panama, through which the Panama railroad 

passes, ' as well as the right of sovereignty and proper iy 
which New Granada has and possesses over the said 
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territory? This obligation is founded upon equivalents 
granted by this treaty to the government and people of 
the United States." 

"This treaty, after granting us the right of transit 
across the Isthmus of Panama in the most ample terms, 
binds this government to guarantee to New Granada ' the 
perfect neutrality of the before-mentioned isthmus, with 
the view that the free transit from the one sea to the 
other may not be interrupted or embarrassed in any future 
time while this treaty exists.' In one respect it goes 
further than any of its successors, because it not only 
guarantees the neutrality of the route itself, but ' the 
rights of sovereignty and property ' of New Granada 
over the entire province of Panama. It is worthy of 
remark that when it was sent to the Senate it was ac- 
companied by a message of President Polk, dated Feb- 
ruary 10, 1847, in which the attention of that body was 
especially called to these important stipulations of the 
thirty-fifth article, and in which it was stated, moreover, 
that our charge d'affaires who negotiated the treaty 
' acted in this particular upon his own responsibility and 
without instructions.' Under these circumstances, the 
treaty was approved by the Senate, and the transit policy 
to which I have referred was deliberately adopted." 

President Hayes, in his message of December 6, 1880, 
recognized in express terms that under " the treaty obli- 
gations subsisting between the United States and Colom- 
bia we guarantee the neutrality of the transit and the 
sovereignity and property of Colombia in the Isthmus." 
Mr. Arthur, in his message of December 6, 1881, said: 
" This government has not been unmindful of the solemn 
obligations imposed upon it by its compact of 1846 with 
Colombia, as the independent and sovereign mistress of 
the territory crossed by the canal." 

In not one of these utterances is there any hint that 
the guarantee was not absolute, that is, against aggres- 
sion from any source whatever. 

It is a curious circumstance that neither in the elaborate 
statement sent out by Mr. Hay on the 6th of November, 
attempting to justify the rash action of the government, 
nor in President Roosevelt's message, nor in the article 
in the Independent, by one " high in the government," 
nor in those in the Outlook, and other journals and maga- 
zines, setting forth and defending the government's posi- 
tion, are any of these Presidential utterances quoted. 
How could Mr. Hay, who must have known of them, de- 
clare that the President's action was " in line with the 
best precedents of our public policy ? " The Secretary 
of State, as the President, lays emphasis on " the rights 
which we acquired by the treaty," but ignores entirely 
the obligations toward Colombian sovereignty taken 
upon us by the same treaty, and repeatedly recognized 
by Mr. Roosevelt's predecessors. 

Mr. Bayard's declaration in 1886, cited by Mr. Hay, 
" that the United States could not but feel serious concern 
that a Europeai power should resort to force against a sis- 
ter re public of this hemisphere, as to the sovereign and 
uninterrupted use of a part of whose territory we are 
guarantors under the solemn faith of a treaty" shows 
that Mr. Bayard was in entire agreement with President 
Cleveland as to our guarantee of sovereignty to Colombia, 
and thai it is impossible to cite him as favoring the action 
of President Roosevelt in assisting to destroy this sover- 
eignty. 



Mr. Hay's citations from Mr. Everett's and Mr. 
Seward's declarations have no relevancy whatever to the 
question of our obligation to guarantee the sovereignty 
over the isthmus to Colombia, but only to the matter of 
its neutrality. 

Not less disingenuous seem to be the citations made 
by the President in his message. There is no hint in the 
quoted declaration of Secretary Cass in 1858 that the 
United States was not under obligations by the treaty to 
uphold the sovereignty of Colombia. On the contrary, 
he said explicitly, in the words which Mr. Roosevelt 
quotes, that " the rights of sovereignty of the states oc- 
cupying this region should always be respected.' 1 '' What 
Mr. Cass was defending was our right to maintain free 
trans.it across the territory. 

Mr. Seward does say in 1865, as quoted by Mr. 
Roosevelt, that "the purpose of the stipulation (of the 
treaty) was to guarantee the isthmus against seizure or 
invasion by a foreign power only," and not against a body 
of insurgents. But that is very far from saying that our 
government was not estopped by the treaty from aiding 
a body of insurgents to get possession of the isthmus. 
Mr. Seward had expressly said, in the same declaration, 
that " the United States have taken and will take no in- 
terest in any question of internal revolution in the state 
of Panama, or any state of the United States of Colombia, 
but will maintain a perfect neutrality in connection with 
such domestic altercations." Attorney-General Speed's 
advice to Mr. Seward in 1865, quoted by Mr. Roosevelt, 
is of the same import, that the United States, while guar- 
anteeing Colombian sovereignty against foreign powers 
only, did not by the treaty " become a party to the in- 
testine troubles of that government," nor " become bound 
to take sides in the domestic broils of New Granada." 
If the President had even followed the to him precious 
doctrine of these exceptional declarations of the State 
Department in 1865, which are widely out of harmony 
with the Presidential pronouncements on the subject and 
the declarations of the State Department, which we have 
quoted, he would have held strictly aloof and " taken no 
interest " in the Panama revolt, and have let it take its 
own course. He certainly took a very decided " interest " 
in it, if he did not actually promote it, as the facts and 
dates brought out in Mr. Hoar's speech in the Senate 
strongly indicate. 

It seems clear, then, that the government has violated 
the treaty of 1846, as interpreted by its own words, as 
understood by Colombia, and as expounded by all of 
Mr. Roosevelt's predecessors in the presidency who had 
any occasion to pass judgment upon it. And the viola- 
tion seems all the more discreditable in view of the at- 
tempt made by the government to justify it by a vague 
appeal to former Administrations whose policy, when 
looked up, is found to be diametrically opposite to that 
of the present Administration, which has led to the dis- 
memberment of a friendly state. 

Even if it should be granted that Panama still had the 
right of revolution under the treaty, under the constitu- 
tion of Colombia, and under the general public law of 
the nations, for which a plausible argument may be made, 
notwithstanding the express terms of the treaty, there 
would still remain the flagrant violation of both the 
treaty and of international law through the aiding and 
abetting by force of the revolt of Panama from Colom- 
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bian authority. To foster a revolt is as grave an offense 
as one nation can commit against another. The circum- 
stances on the isthmus afforded no such emergency, in- 
volved no such tyrannical and outrageous violation of 
the rights and liberties of the people, as justifies under 
public law forcible intervention by an outside govern- 
ment. To assert that the failure of the Colombian Con- 
gress to ratify the Hay-Herran treaty created such an 
emergency is to go to about the extreme limit of ground- 
less assumption. Even the Panama representatives in 
the Congress, who would certainly have been aware of 
any serious oppression if it had existed, every one of 
them voted in favor of the rejection of the treaty, on the 
same general grounds that influenced the other repre- 
sentatives, namely, that the Constitution did not permit 
such a treaty as virtually alienated territory. 

It seems equally clear that the well established princi- 
ples of international law were violated in the hasty (the 
President calls it "speedy") recognition of the Panama 
revolutionary government. It is hard to conceive any- 
thing more absurd than to call the handful of men who 
in the city of Panama, without the participation of the 
outlying provinces of the Isthmus, had declared them- 
selves the "Panama Republic," an established govern- 
ment in the sense understood in public law, when as yet 
no election had taken place, no national legislature ex- 
isted, no judiciary, no cabinet except a self-appointed one. 

The ground on which the independence of a new state 
may be recognized is well set forth by President Grant in 
his message of December, 1875, in reference to the civil 
war then going on in Cuba : 

" To establish the condition of things essential to the 
recognition of this fact there must be a people occupying 
a known territory, united under some known and defined 
form of government, acknowledged by those subject 
thereto, in which the functions of government are admin- 
istered by usual methods, competent to mete out justice 
to citizens and strangers, to afford remedies for public and 
for private wrongs, and able to assume the correlative 
international obligations, and capable of performing the 
corresponding international duties resulting from its ac- 
quisition of the rights of sovereignty. A power should 
exist complete in its organization, ready to take and able 
to maintain its place among the nations of the earth." 

Not one of these conditions existed in the case of 
Panama at the time when President Roosevelt recog- 
nized it, and not one of them exists to-day except in po- 
tentiality under the protection of the United States. 

The principle of public law which governs the recogni- 
tion, even as a belligerent, of a new government thus set 
forth by President Grant, was stated with equal clear- 
ness by Senator Sumner in an elaborate speech on the 
recognition by England of the belligerent rights of the 
Southern Confederacy: 

" The conclusion then is clear : To justify recognition, 
it must appear beyond doubt that de facto the contest is 
finished, and that de facto the new government is estab- 
lished secure within fixed limits. These are conditions 
precedent, not to be avoided without open offense to a 
friendly power and open violation of that international 
law which is the guardian of the world's peace. Armed 
recognition is simply recognition by coercion. It is a 



belligerent act, constituting war, and can be vindicated 
only as war. . . . But an attempt under guise of recogni- 
tion to coerce the dismemberment or partition of a coun- 
try is in its nature offensive beyond ordinary war." 

In justifying his refusal to recognize the indepen- 
dence of the Cuban revolutionary government, President 
McKinley, in his message of April 11, 1898, used 
language agreeing completely in substance with that of 
Sumner and Grant: 

" They are evidences that the United States, in addi- 
tion to the test imposed by public law as the condition 
of the recognition of independence by a neutral state (to 
wit : that the revolted state shall ' constitute in fact a body 
politic, having a government in substance as well as in 
name, possessed of the elements of stability,' and forming 
de facto if left to itself a state among the nations reason- 
ably capable of discharging the duties of a state) has im- 
posed for its own governance in dealing with cases like 
these the further condition that recognition of independ- 
ent statehood is not due to a revolted dependency until 
the danger of its being subjugated by the parent state has 
entirely passed away." 

With these statements all the authorities on interna- 
tional law and the historic precedents of modern civilized 
nations agree. 

The instances of the prompt recognition by our gov- 
ernment of the new republican form of government of 
France and Brazil, which have been cited as precedents 
in support of President Roosevelt's hasty recognition of 
Panama before the Colombian government had had op- 
portunity to attempt to suppress the revolt, have no rele- 
vancy whatever to the case. In the former cases the 
countries had simply changed their form of government, 
and the contest with the former authorities was over. 
They were not cases of revolt of a portion of the people 
and of an attempt to set up a new and independent state. 

The administration, feeling no doubt the sore weak- 
ness of its defense from the foregoing points of view, has 
further attempted to justify its course on the ground of 
absolute public necessity, of the obligations imposed upon 
the nation by the commercial interests of the world, and 
the general demands of civilization. This plea has been 
enforced by the asserted greediness and contemptuous- 
ness of the Colombian government in its rejection of 
the Hay-Herran treaty, and its hold-up of the canal 
enterprise. 

This is the part of the government's contention that 
has taken the people. It has caused the whole question 
of our solemn treaty obligations to Colombia and our no 
less sacred obligations to the public law and conscience 
of the world to be overlooked. Civilization, a wonj with 
which a good deal of conjuring is done in these days, re- 
quired the canal, required it immediately, and required 
that this country should construct it. Colombia was in 
the way, and there was not " the scantiest hope " of ever 
getting her out of the way by any devices of honorable 
pacific diplomacy. There was nothing to do, therefore, 
but to bundle her out of the way without ceremony, 
while international law and treaty obligations were as- 
sumed to stand by mute, consenting to the rude and un- 
wonted performance. 

This line of defense, which is virtually a confession of 
collusion with the Panama revolutionists in throwing off 
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Colombian authority, while apparently the strongets 
offered by the government, is in reality the weakest and 
un worthiest. If the straits had been as desperate as this 
contention supposes, if the interests of civilization in the 
canal had been effectively and hopelessly blocked by the 
action of Colombia so that United States diplomacy was 
paralyzed and could do nothing more, then there would 
have been some excuse for the government's coup de main. 

But this theory of a hold-up, of a blocked and helpless 
diplomacy, of a great and mighty power like the United 
States being hopelessly baffled in its negotiations by such 
a government as that at Bogota, so that '■'■not the scanti- 
est hope remained of ever getting a satisfactory treaty 
from them" as the President avers, is as incomprehen- 
sible a begging of the question as statecraft has ever 
furnished. In fact, it is so ridiculously absurd as to need 
no refutation. The Colombian government was already 
talking of a new treaty, and there was nothing about this 
talk to justify our government's sneers in reference to it. 
In a little while, with patience, fairness, and firmness, we 
could have had from Colombia a treaty granting us every 
right and privilege on the Isthmus that we could reason- 
ably have demanded. It will always be to our shame 
and dishonor that we abandoned, in a fit of impatience, 
this dignified Christian method and took to that of the 
bludgeon. Nor are we likely to get the canal a moment 
earlier than if we had proceeded in the saner way ; and 
even if we do, the gain in time will be vastly outweighed 
by the moral losses to civilization from our fast and loose 
playing with our solemn treaty obligations and our disre- 
gard of one of the most elemental principles of public 
law, by which we had always before faithfully stood. 

There is one point further which requires a word of 
elucidation. It is difficult to find in the action of the 
Colombian Congress in rejecting the Hay-Herran treaty 
any real evidence of the contemptuousness and offensive- 
ness toward us of which the President so strenuously 
complains. The Isthmian Canal treaty prepared with so 
much pains by Secretary Seward in the hite sixties was 
rejected by the United States Senate (on grounds never 
disclosed to the public), greatly to the disappointment of 
Colombia. Was that offensiveness and contemptuous- 
ness ? Did that not leave " the scantiest hope " of ever 
getting a satisfactory treaty through ? The Colombian 
Congress, a part of the treaty making power, rejected 
the Hay-Herran treaty on perfectly legitimate grounds, 
namely, that its terms were in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. This regard for the Constitution, even if it was ex- 
ceptional, our President ought to have been the first to 
commend, instead of complaining that the Colombian 
President did not carry the treaty over the heads of the 
Congress even if it did violate the Constitution. 

The Colombian Representatives feared, as they were 
perfectly justified in fearing, — and this was the real 
ground of the rejection of the treaty, — that if a great 
power like ours ever got a foothold on the Isthmus that 
would be the end of Colombian sovereignty there. Our 
leading public men of a generation and more ago, after 
the treaty of 1846 was in force, felt the same way about 
it. They strongly discouraged the idea of Colombia 
allowing the Isthmus to pass under the control of any 
great foreign power, even the United States. In his 
" Instructions " to the United States Minister at Bogota 
in 1869, Secretary Seward wrote: 



"I am unable to conceive of any proceeding that 
would be more perilous to the United States of Colombia 
than that one should allow a stronger government like 
that of the United States to become directly the pro- 
prietor or conductor of a ship-canal with free ports at 
its termini on the two oceans." 

In the same sense wrote President Taylor in Decem- 
ber, 1849. 

But it seems now, when our government has taken 
the whole matter into its own hands and determined to 
build the canal itself, that this fine sense of the rights of 
Colombia has disappeared, and that in its place is sub- 
stituted that vague something called " the rights of civil- 
ization," before which all particular nations, if they be 
small, must with all their rights be made to bow. 

As to the Colombian government wanting more money 
than the ten millions specified in the Hay- Herran treaty, 
it is difficult to see why that should be considered a par- 
ticularly offensive manifestation of national greed, even 
if their hope to get twenty-five millions was selfish and 
extravagant. If we had been in their place, we should 
have insisted on getting every honorable cent out of a 
great enterprise which promised such large remuneration 
in the future. Even if Colombia was meanly greedy, 
she was only following the usual custom of nations in 
demanding much more than is reasonable in dealing with 
other nations. The powers which recently undertook to 
collect debts by force from Venezuela demanded in 
general about twice as much as was due them. In the 
case of the Alabama claims, we asked of Great Britain 
one hundred and fifty millions; an impartial tribunal 
declared that we were entitled to only one-tenth of that 
amount. 

One cannot help reflecting in this connection that ten 
millions for the little State of Panama is much more 
than twenty-five millions would have been for Colombia. 
And it is now known, through the unvarnished dis- 
closures of bribery and corruption made by the corre- 
spondents on the spot, that desire to get this money and 
the total annual rental of the Canal thereafter was one 
of the chief motives which led to the creation of the 
Panama junta and to the revolt and setting up of the 
pigmy state. But this base greed of the Panamanians 
did not lead President Roosevelt to lash them with his 
strenuous English nor prevent him from treating them 
as worthy of the help and trust of this government! 

The Colombian government, it is to be conceded, is, 
if the accounts which come to us are half true, a very 
corrupt and inefficient one. But there has been nothing 
in her conduct in connection with the Canal negotiations, 
when examined critically, that gave our government any 
just ground for treating her with contempt and for help- 
ing to drive her off the Isthmus and to dismember her 
territory. The Canal across the Isthmus is greatly 
needed. All agree that it ought to be constructed as 
soon as possible. But civilization has developed success- 
fully without it, and its construction might better have 
waited fifty years than for our government to have dis- 
honored itself by ruthlessly trampling on the rights of a 
weaker nation, by violating its treaty obligations and 
setting at nought that slowly-developed international 
law which is the guardian and pledge of the peace of 
the world. Whatever may be the beneficent results 
arising from the building of the Canal under the present 
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circumstances, it will take many a year to repair the 
damage thus done to that very civilization in whose name 
our government has sought to justify its extraordinary 
conduct. The past will not, possibly cannot, be undone, 
but let us as a people look fully in the face the disastrous 
consequences sure to come in " the fullness of time " 
from every such unworthy exploit and letting down of 
the moral ideals of the nation, in the interest of com- 
mercial or political enterprises, and let us make it im- 
possible for any Administration of this great people ever 
to do such a thing in our name again. 

Pax Pace. 

The Urgent Need of a Truce and Re- 
duction of Armaments. 

Abstract of a recent speech in the French Chamber of Deputies 
by Mr. Gustave A. Hubbard, when the Budget for the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs was under consideration. Mr. 
Hubbard at the end of the speech presented a resolution ask- 
ing the French Government to take the initiative in bringing 
about an agreement for a reduction of the present burden- 
some armaments and war budgets. 

When the delegate from Sweden and Norway at the 
Hague Conference, Baron de Bille, learned that the 
Russian proposition relative to the limitation of arma- 
ments had been set aside, he cried, " That is not enough ! " 
It is to repeat that cry of the delegate of Sweden and 
Norway, and of all consciences which approve it, that I 
rise to make a few observations. It is not enough that 
we should be satisfied with the improvements in the ex- 
ternal situation of the French Republic, to which the 
previous speaker, Mr. Deschanel, has referred, and that, 
conscious of our strength, we should bide our time. 

Reference has been made to the great design of Russia, 
the great design of Germany; but should not France 
also have her great design? Are we agreed as to what 
that great design should be ? That is the question which 
Mr. Deschanel has left somewhat obscure. As was said 
in the report on the Foreign Affairs Budget, discussions 
on foreign politics are not sufficiently frequent in this 
Chamber and in this country. The country has not 
formed the habit of looking calmly at all these problems. 
That is a habit which I think we ought to form. It is 
not sufficient, indeed, to deliver here historical and aca- 
demical speeches. We have political responsibilities. 
We ought to be men of action, and not simply men of 
contemplation. 

The manner in which the Chamber proceeds in the 
study of these questions is bad. It would be useful to 
have printed and distributed in the Chamber, if not daily 
as in England, at least once a week, a list of questions to 
be put to the Prime Minister with his answers to the 
questions asked the preceding week. If we would try 
this method, we might have every Thursday an under- 
standing between the government and the representa- 
tives of the country. Then as soon as a question was 
brought up, whether that of Morocco or of Siam or any 
other, it could be examined immediately. We should 
thus form the habit of discussing these questions briefly 
and concisely. I shall submit a resolution to this end at 
the close of my remarks. 

You have in mind, gentlemen, what Mr. Deschanel 
has just said further. He has treated of the system of 
great alliances, of the balance of power, which accord- 



ing to the supporters of the armed peace is the true proc- 
ess for the assuring of peace. As for me, I discover 
something in the betterment of our foreign relations of 
a different nature from the effect of great alliances. I 
see in it the definite, united, more and more continuous 
cooperation not only of the European powers but of all 
the powers. Our conception of what the general prog- 
ress of humanity ought to be is very different from that 
of those who rely upon the system of great alliances. I 
believe that the words peace and civilization recently 
uttered in England, as they had been in Paris, by the 
King of Italy, are becoming the motto of sovereigns as 
they have always been the motto of peoples, and as they 
are especially the motto of our French democracy. But 
we must not leave this in the region of words, of speeches. 
We must come down to the earth, to facts. The fools, 
gentlemen, are not those who dream of this transforma- 
tion through the cooperation of peoples. The fools are 
those who have organized, maintained and daily increase 
the crushing burden of the armed peace. The fools are 
those who keep up bloated armaments on land and sea. 

I see that Mr. Deschanel defines the Russian Alliance 
as the cornerstone of French politics. But he does not 
indicate what profit France is to receive from this alliance 
unless it be the "great design," of whose nature he gives 
us no information. Though the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is not charged with the duty of looking after the 
material interests of the nation, it is pertinent to ask of 
him if it is not strange after so many years of the alliance 
to hear demands like those of a large number of our 
colleagues representing the wine-producing regions of 
France ; it is pertinent to call the attention of the gov- 
ernment to the excessive duties laid upon the wines and 
principal agricultural products of France on their entry 
into the Muscovite empire. Does not the matter of in- 
dustrial and literary property also require immediate 
attention ? 

But I let pass these material interests. I take up the 
chief interests, the most pressing questions, and I ask in 
turn if we ought not to have a very different conception 
of the benefits which this alliance, the cornerstone of 
our politics, may bring to France ? It is easy, it seems 
to me, if we keep in mind the Hague Conference, to dis- 
cover what ought to be the nature of the great design 
reliable, practicable, advantageous, and useful to France. 
It consists in what Mr. Deschanel seems unwilling to 
support; first, an arrest of the excessive burden of arma- 
ments, preparatory to their reduction. This reduction is 
precisely what this alliance invites us to make. It is 
interesting to notice that it is the men who have borne 
the burden of office, responsible and conservative men, 
who, when out of power and free to speak, are the first 
to set forth the folly of the militarism in which the 
European powers live. 

In 1880 Baron Herbst, former Minister of State in 
Austria, in a great debate on the Address to the Crown, 
said calmly and without circumlocution that it was his 
duty to predict for the military states of Europe general 
bankruptcy if they continued to follow the policy to 
which they were devoted and in which there seemed no 
means of stopping. In the same year Von Moltke, the 
defender of war, as you know, said : " Who can deny that 
all Europe is groaning under the weight of an armed 
peace? Mutual defiance keeps the nations facing each 



